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(ae Prospectus, which we received recently 
from the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office, of the forthcoming ‘ History of Par- 


liament ’ contains specimen pages of the In- | 


troduction, the Biographies and the Lists, 
enclosed in a cover which in colour and the 
design stamped in gold upon it reproduces 
the binding which has been decided upon— 
a light agreeable grey-blue. The Bio- 
graphies and the Lists comprise the chief 
of the material—of which the rest is foot- 
notes, commentaries, and some volumes of 
general character which may be delayed till 
the whole work is nearly completed. 
History—from 1264 to the Representation of 


the People Act of 1918—will run, it is ex- | 


pected, to about forty volumes—the material 
falling into seventeen or eighteen periods. 
There is a proposal to add six further vol- 
umes dealing in the same fashion with the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland before 
the Unions. 

The Prospectus has been issued with a view 
to securing a definite number of subscribers. 
Since the cost of research and compilation 
is being met out of private funds, it is 
thought that the published price of each 
volume will not be above £2 2s.; though, 
since it may take more than thirty years to 
bring the whole work to completion, the cost 
of production, and therefore the price, of 
volumes will probably vary. On the basis 
of subscriptions already received or pro- 
mised, eight periods—that is, about twenty 
volumes—are now by way of being brought 
out. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remind 
our readers that this enterprise started in 
1929 with the appointment of a Committee 
to examine the available material and report 
on the possiblity and desirability of prepar- 
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ing from it a history of the men who had 
from 1264 onwards sat in the House of Com- 
The report being favourable, the 


| original scheme was enlarged to become a 


| History of Parliament, and a new Commit- 
| tee, replacing the first, wae formed in 1931, 
| which after a successful appeal for funds in 
| the United Kingdom and the United States, 
| set about the necessary work of research and 
| the preparation of the History itself. The 
| Specimen pages are attractive, 


We rather agree with Mr. H. Granville 
Fell, where in the May Connoisseur, 
| under ‘From Gallery and Mart,’ he makes 
| some severe criticisms on Ingres’ ‘ Madame 
Moitessier,’ lately acquired by the National 
| Gallery. They are directed principally to 
| the draughtsmanship, in which people are 
| wont to think Ingres impeccable. By some 
strange aberration, however, Ingres has here 
| produced a hand which Mr. Granville Fell 
aptly describes as a ‘‘ starfish hand,’’ and an 
arm in which it requires no experienced eye 
to perceive that the foreshortening has gone 
wrong. These and some other faults he finds 
— which, indeed, the fairly observant 
picture-lover can hardly fail to  ob- 
| serve for himself — have interest never- 
| theless when it is considered that they 
are probably the result of boredom. 
the picture having been in progress for no 
less than twelve years. One would perhaps 
have expected that, while the draughtsman’s 
| conscience kept main structure true, bore- 
dom would have produced negligence in ex- 
ternal detail such as ornaments and design 
on dress. On the contrary, jewels and silk 
and the flowery pattern. on the silk are 
painted with a highly concentrated care, 
while one has a feeling that it was the lady 
herself, as a living being, who in that im- 
patience and boredom was “‘ given up.’’ She 
is saved, if saved at all, we think, by a cer- 
tain air of pleasant hauteur which seems to 
come up almost in spite of the painter—from 
something vital beneath her all too smooth 
countenance and her plump white shoulders. 


WE are glad to see that the ‘ Concise Guide 

to the Town and University of Cam- 
bridge,’ originally written by John Willis 
and published by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes 
at Cambridge has had to be issued in yet 
another edition (the eleventh). It has been 
thoroughly revised, and it is adorned with 
seven fresh pictures by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. 
An excellent shillingsworth. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RICHARDSON PACK (1682-1728). 


HE account of Richardson Pack in the 

‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
probably adequate for one whose importance 
has diminished almost to the vanishing 
point. He is unlikely to be known at all to 
the modern reader, except possibly through 
the two poems printed by Southey in his 
‘Specimens of the Later English Poets.’ 
Yet during his lifetime Pack was a friend 
of Prior, Wycherley, and Southerne, and 
had enthusiastic followers and admirers. His 
appreciative essay on the Roman elegiac 
poets was published in at least two editions 
along with Addison’s derogatory one, with 
the highest praise from the editor, who 
placed him quite on a level with his great 
fellow-author. Though not a major literary 
figure, he is a typical eighteenth-century 
gentleman of letters, and quite as good a 
poet as some of his contemporaries whose 





names at least are still well known. It seems | 
worth while, therefore, to put on record the 


results of some investigations I have recently 
made of his career. 

He was the son of John Pack, Esquire, 
high sheriff of Suffolk in 1696 and 1697 
(‘Calendar of State Papers Domestic,’ 
Entry Book 163, p. 88). He is said 
to have been born at Stoke Ash, Suf- 
folk, 29 Nov., 1682; and many references, 
including some in his own writings, tend to 
confirm that date; but his baptism is not 
recorded in the Parish Register there. A 
brother, John Pack, was a prominent Lon- 
don merchant. Richardson entered the well- 
known Merchant Taylors’ School 11 Sept., 
1693 (C. Robinson, ‘ Merchant Taylors.’ 
Lewes. (1882). Vol. i. . 331). and 
studied Latin and Greek there, like 


of the Utter Bar (C. Martin (ed.), ‘ Middle 
Temple Records.’ Lon. (1905), pp. 1,496-7), 
being, apparently, little more than twenty 
years old. But he was cut out for no lawyer, 
even after his Merchant-Tayloring :— 


I, at the Temple had been plodding, 
Instead of plund’ring and marauding, 
But ’tis in vain to force the mind, 
Which way soever ’tis inclined. 


And so, Richardson Pack became a soldier, 
He was appointed Captain in Colonel 
Nicholas Lepell’s Regiment of Foot, 25 
March, 1705 (C. Dalton, ‘ George the First's 
| Army.’ Lon. (1910-12). This was one of 
| the six new battalions raised in that year 
| (J. W. Fortescue, ‘ A History of the British 
| Army.’ Lon. (1899). Vol. i. p. 450). He 
| suffered with others from the miseries entailed 

by the transport-service to Spain. If we had 
/not heard of its deadly inefficiency lse- 

where, we should know something of it from 
| the young officer’s own lines :— 


| Since first our redcoats and their trulls, 


| Were stow’d on board these rotten hulls; 

| Where we condemn’d to dirt and fleas, 
Live, God knows, little at our ease, 

For all we’re cramm’d with pork and pease, 


He had arrived in Catalonia by 9 Oct., 
| 1709. In July, 1710, he was with the ill- 
| starred, ill-conditioned army under Starem- 
| berg. After General Stanhope’s British 
rear-guard had been capturd at Brihueza 28 
Noy., 1710, Lepell’s regiment was in the left 
| of the allied army which joined battle at 
| Villa Viciosa the next day. The allied left 
| was disastrously defeated, though the right 
held; all the officers’ equipage was lost; and 
| it is said that Pack was captured at that 
| time (Dalton). 

| However that may be, he obtained his 
| commission as Major 19 May, 1711, begin- 
| ning a long and warm friendship. with his 
courageous leader, the Duke of Argyll, who 
| was then labouring to make the best of a bad 
| situation with the British Army in Spain, 











the other over-laboured boys, from 7 in the | having to raise money for it on his personal 
morning till 5.in the afternoon. He matri- | credit. In November, 1712, Pack was in 
culated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 18 | Minorca, of which place the Duke of Argyll 
June 1697 (Jos. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses. | had been appointed governor in June of that 
Oxford (1892). Early Series, 1500-1714. Vol. | year; so that it appears he went there with 
iii. p. 1,104) but he was apparently not one of | the Duke. When Ormonde replaced Mazrl- 
the Merchant Taylor Fellows. He was ad- | borough as commander in 1712, however, 





mitted to the Middle Temple 5 Jan. 1698/9 
(J. Hutchinson, ‘A Catalogue of Notable 
Middle Templars ’’ (1902), p. 181). Un- 
usually soon, as it seems, he was proposed 
for the call to the Bar—16 April, 1703; and 


ey Pack was among the officers placed on 
| half-pay (Dalton). Very probably this was 
because he was one of those favouring the 
Protestant succession. Being a follower of 
Argyll, he was unquestionably of that party. 





on 7 May, 1703, he was called to the degree | He was at Port Mahon in January, 1713, 
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doubtless on his way home. 

Back in England, the soldier-scholar, who | added men to the army. 
had solaced himself with Catullus 
Horace in camp, found some occupation in | lined, in the escritoire of his house in Bury 


writing and in society; but he remained | 
restless : — 


And must then Heroes nibble Suflolk-Cheese? 
O curst Effects of honorable Peace! 


| 





The man of action was irked by the en- 
forced inactivity of a half-pay officer, and | 
irritated by political intrigues. The lover of | 
literature — newly become a lover of rural | 
life as well—was nevertheless unable to settle 
down completely, because of the continuing 
disturbed state of national affairs. At the 
time of the Jacobite rebellion he was re- 
turned to the service, being made Major of 
Colonel Lucas’s Regiment of Foot, 22 July, 
1715 (Dalton. Vol. i. p. 182). This regi- 
ment was disbanded in 1718, but Pack was 
apparently transferred for a time to the 
Majority of Lord Hinchenbrook’s Foot 
(Chamberlayne, Magnae Britanniae Notitia. 
London. (1718). p. 136). Very soon after- 
wards, in all probability, he was put on half- 
pay again; he was not on the army lists in 
1723 (Chamberlayne, Magnae Britanniae 
Notitia. London. (1723). 

During this second intermission in_ his 
military service he spent some ‘time in Lon- 
don, being there in June, 1718, and until 
1720. Doubtless he mingled extensively with 
literary society there during this time and 
earlier. Apparently he returned to the 


country, however—to Bury St. Edmunds—in | 


1721. He seems to have reconciled himself to 
country company, if epistles to ladies can 


be called in as evidence; and sometime dur- | 


ing this period, it seems, he married. His 


marriage becomes evident from the discovery | 


of his will (P.C.C. Abbott, 144. 
at Somerset House); it is a fact not men- 
tioned by his biographers. His wife’s name 


was Mary ; and it is likely that she was Miss | 
Mary Spring, a Suffolk neighbour, to whom | 


he addressed some of his liveliest verses. 

There was to be no quiet retirement for the 
once restless soldier, however. On 28 Jan., 
1723/4, he was commissioned Major and 
Captain of a Company in Colonel Edward 
Montague’s Regiment of Foot — 11th Foot, 
the Devonshire Regiment (Dalton. Vol. ii. p, 
291). He apparently remained in the ser- 
vice continuously from that year, spending 
some time at Exeter, and finally going to 
Scotland with his regiment. He was evi- 
dently not always in good health during 
these years. His commission was renewed in 


Preserved | 


| one desire va pager in his will: 











1727, when the menace of war with Spain 
He made his will 


and | 1 Dec., 1727, and left it, scribbled and inter- 


St. Edmunds. In 1728 he was still serving 
as major of Colonel Montague’s regiment; 
and he is sup to have died at Aberdeen 
in September, 1728 (T. Cibber, ‘ The Lives 
of the Poets.’ Lon. (1753). Vol. iv. p. 80). 
This is practically confirmed by his execu- 
tors’ deposition, which shows that he died 
in Scotland before December, 1728. Thus 
to be buried 
in the church or churchyard of Stoke Ash, 
Suffolk, in a ‘‘ decent but plain and small 
Monument... with as little flattery in the 
Inscription as Ornament in the Architec- 
ture ’’ became impracticable, 

This will of 1727 replaced one of some two 
years before, ‘‘ the designe of which I had 
not untill very lately and for good reasons 
laid aside,’’? but the circumstances of this 
change in Pack’s relationships do not appear, 
and are not readily deducible from any 
special peculiarities of the bequests, in view 
of the little otherwise known of his family 
life. He left considerable property, though 
evidently saddled with debt, to his only son, 
John Pack, including some pictures which 
he seems to have cherished especially; his 


| wife appears to have been properly provided 


for. There was also a bequest to a natural 
daughter by Mrs. Audrey Gibson; the girl 
was apparently called Rebecca Pack. To one 
of his executors he left a watch that had 
belonged to King William. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
contains a rather complete bibliography of 
Major Pack’s writings. It fails to mention 
two interesting manuscripts—letters of Pack 
to Matthew Prior—which are contained 
among the Marquis of Bath MSS. (‘ Histori- 
cal MSS. Commission.’ Vol, lviii. Part 3). 
These letters exhibit Pack as an admirer of 
Prior, and exchanging poems with him; one 
of them may account for the cherished pic- 
tures, or some of them, for Pack asks Prior 
to sit for his picture, and afterwards to ob- 
tain the consent of Pope and Congreve that 
the same artist may draw their portraits 
also; and these, the Major declares, he will 
place in the best room of his house. The 
‘ D.N.B.’ lists the ‘ Dissertation upon the 
Roman elegiac poets,’ as published in 1725, 
noting that it ‘‘ seems to have originally 
appeared in 1721.” The latter date is con- 
firmed a copy now in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. An advertisement in the 
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‘New Collection’ of Pack’s miscellanies, 
London (1725), serves to indicate that a 
volume of ‘ Select Translations from Catul- 
lus, Tibullus, and Ovid’ by Pack was pub- 
lished by Curll before 1725, and on sale in 
that year for one shilling. ‘ The Force of 
Love, or the Nun’s Complaint,’ was pub- 


lished by Curll in London, 1725, according | 
to two bibliographers (Robert Watt, ‘ Bib- | 


liotheca Britannica,’ Edinburgh (1824) ; 
Wm. Lowndes, ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual.’ 
London. (18u)). This serves to con- | 


firm the tradition that Pack contributed to 
the famous ‘‘ Nun-Cavalier ’’ series. Lowndes 
lists another volume:—‘ Poetical Remains.’ 


London, E. Curll (1738) — but this is not | 


otherwise to be traced. 

The contemporary deference to Pack evi- 
denced by such references as those in the 
‘Memoirs of Congreve’ (C. Wilson, ed.), 
Lon. (1730) must be attributed largely to 
tthe friendship of the Major’s own literary 
coterie, and the evident charm of his charac- 
ter. His poetry is generally stilted, and 


written in the conventional patois of the | 





day, full of ‘‘social cares’’ and ‘‘ sweet | 
excesses ’’ but his occasional verses and 
rhymed epistles are vigorous, informative, 


and entertaining; and they show the Eng- 
lishman that still breathed under the mass 
of wigs, ruffles, laces, and heroic couplets. 
He was no fool, but decidedly the ‘‘ man of 
sense ’’’ and letters; and yet we can hardly 
subscribe to more than the first line and a 
half of Dr. Sewell’s eulozy :— 

May Britain never want such sons as you, 

To fight her battles, and record them too! 

R. D. Carn. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: 


Otp PAULINES WHO ATTENDED ITS 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante pp. 308, 328). 


Mr. Grirrin, Joun. Steward Street, Spital- 
fields. 

[John Griffin entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 
son of William G., weaver of Widgate 
Alley Bishopsgate Street’? July 15, 
1767. A brother William G., aged 10, 
entered the school in 1769. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 138, 146.] 

”? Gostine, WiLLIAM. Somerset Place. 
[ William Gosling entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
10 son of William G. of the parish of 


| 












St Peter le Poor’ Jan. 27, 1769.] 
”’ Georce. Holywell Street, Strand. 

| Edward George entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
7 son of Edward G. of Princess Street, 
Drury Lane” Oct. 12, 1797. R.B.G. i, 
p. 215. ] 

*? GARDINER, WILLIAM. 
or Kilburn. 

(William Gardiner entered St. Paul's 
‘“‘ aged 8 son of George G. warehouseman 
of Snow Hill’? Jan. 2, 1793. His 
brother Anthony, aged 9, entered on the 
same day. R.B.G. i. p. 205.] 

’? Grecory, Marx. Foster Lane. 

[Mark Gregory entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
10, son of Barnard G., Wax Chandler's 
Hall’? May 1, 1776. He had a brother 
Horatio who entered the school, aged 8, 
in 1768—the son of Barnard G.,, 
‘‘attorney.’”” The father was almost 
certainly Barnard G. who entered St. 
Paul’s April 12, 1751, having previously 
been at Merchant Taylors. Henry Mark 
Gregory, the son of Mark Henry G. 
solicitor, Wax Chandlers’ Hall, who 
entered St. Paul’s aged 8 on Oct. 10, 
1833, was also almost certainly the son 
of Mark and the grandson of Barnard, 
thus providing an instance of three 
zenerations being at the school. R.B.G, 
i. pp. 96, 140, 163, 287.] 

Mr, Gurney. Sergeants Inn. 

[John Gurney entered St. Paul’s “ aged 8 
son of Joseph G. shorthand writer 
of Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane’”’ March 6, 1776. He was called 
to the Bar of the Inner Temple in 1798, 
took silk in 1816, was appointed Baron 
of the Exchequer and knighted in 1832 
and died in 1845. R.B.G. i. p. 162. 
DNB.) 

Mr. Gwitr. Stamford Street, Blackfriars. 

[Joseph Gwilt entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
14 son of George G. surveyor of Union 
Street Southwark ’’ Feb. 5, 1797. He 
was an architect and archaeologist who 
died in 1863. His nephew George Gwilt, 
who entered St. Paul’s in 1816, was also 
a promising architect but died young. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 215 and 255. ‘ D.N.B.’] 

Gritton [sic] Revp. Master of Magdalen 
[sic] College, Cambridge. 

[William Gretton entered St. Paul’s 
‘“‘ aged 15 son of John G. gent. of Bond 
Street ’’ April 12, 1751. He was Master 


St. Swithin’s Lane 


of Magdalene College, Cambridg- from 
1797 till his death in 1813. His son John 
entered St. 


Paul’s aged 9 in 1778. 
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Garnett, Dr. 
{John Garnett entered St. Paul’s “ aged 9| Mr. Harper, Epwarp. 
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R.B.G. i. pp. 95 and 167. 
Dean of Exeter. 


‘D.N.B."] 


son of ——— cook, Fetter Lane,’’ June | 
24, 1763. The ‘D.N.B.’ states, on the | 
contrary that he was the son of John 

Garnett, Bishop first of Ferns and then | 
of Clogher. e became Dean of Exeter 

in 1810 and died in 1813. R.B.G. i. p. 

128. ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Mr. Harpy. Tavistock Street, Bedford | 
Square. 
[Three boys named respectively John, aged 
10, Robert aged 9, and Edmund aged 10, | 
described as the sons of ‘‘ Widow H”’ 
or ‘‘ Jane H widow ”’ entered St. Paul’s 
on July 25, 1793, July 25, 1793, and | 


Sept. 17, 1795, respectively. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 207, 211. ] 
Mr. Harris. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


{Henry Hemington Harris entered St 


Paul’s ‘‘aged 9 son of Joseph H 
druggist of St. Paul’s Churchyard ” 
Oct. 14, 1801. He died on Feb, 25, 1803. 


He had two brothers Joseph Hemington 
Harris and another Henry Hemington 
Harris, who entered the school in 1814. 
I do not think that there is any doubt 
that the father of these three boys is the 
man in Pridden’s list, namely Joseph 
Harris who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 
son of Robert H druggist of St. Paul’s | 
Churchyard ’? Dec. 17, 1773. R.B.G. i. | 
pp. 156, 224, 251.] | 

Mr, Haruock [sic] JosEPu. 
ford. 

[This must be Joseph Hurlock who entered | 
St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 12 son of Joseph H.., | 
surgeon of St. Paul’s Churchyard ”’ Jan. | 
10, 1801. He became F.R.C.P. in 1818 | 
and Chaplain to Sussex County Hos- | 
pital, Brighton. His brother Philip 
Johnson Hurlock entered St. Paul’s, 
aged 9, on the same day. 


Wadham, Ox- 


He became a 


surgeon. R.B.G. i. p. 222; ii. p. 43.] 
Hatt, Rev. GEorGE. Master of Pembroke, 
Oxford. 


[George Hall entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 13 
son of John H ingraver [sic] of Berwick 


Street’ April 27, 1784. He was Master | 
of Pembroke from 1809 to 1843. R.B.G. | 


i. p. 182.] 
Hit, Rev. Isaac. College Hill. 
{Isaac Hill entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 
son of Thomas H cabinet maker of St 


Clement Danes.’’ He became Head- 


master of the Mercers’ School from 1804 








to 1840 and died in 1856. R.B.G. i. p. 
185. | 


Temple Bar. 
{Edward Harper entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
10 son of Thomas H. goldsmith Fleet 
Street ’’ Feb. 16, 1788. His brothers 
Charles and James entered St. Paul’s, 
aged 9 in each case, in 1799 and 1801 
respectively. It is possible that he is 
the Edward Harper, gentleman, of 
Caroline Place, Hampstead Road, whose 
son John Cuff H. entered the school in 
1828. R.B.G. i. pp. 193, 219, 223, 277.] 
” Hinckiey, Jonn. 9 Gray’s Inn Square. 
[John Hinckley entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
7 son of Dr. H. M.D. of Aldermanbury ”’ 


Sept. 24, 1773. His brother Henry 
entered the school, aged 8, in 1768. 
| R.B.G i. pp. 140 and 156.] 
” Hanson, JOHN. Hammersmith. 


John Hanson entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
12 son of John H, glazier Love Lane ”’ 
June 24, 1763. | 

” Hussey, C. Furnivalls Inn, Holborn. 

(One Christopher Hussey went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from St. 
Paul’s in 1702. He became a fellow of 
his college and chaplain to the Duke of 
Dorset. He died in 1731. R.B.G. i. p. 
67; Gentleman’s Magazine 1731 p. 174. 
Was this possibly, his son ?] 

” Hurip, H. Bedford Row. 

[Henry Hurle ‘‘ aged 9 son of Henry H 
surveyor of Garlick Hill’”’ entered St. 
Paul’s April 27, 1781. His brother, 
John, entered the school, aged 11, in 
1791 and the two sons of the latter, John, 
aged 8, and Henry Thomas, aged 10, 
entered the school in 1811 and 1814 re- 
spectively. R.B.G. i. pp. 175, 202, 242, 
and 251. ] 

’’ Hatrorp, J. Norfolk Street. 

[James Halford entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
8 son of James H., gent, of Furnivals 
Inn Court’’ Feb. 13, 1794. R.B.G. i. 
p. 208. ] 

”? Hawkins, JosHua. Fetter Lane. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. } 

Harrison, Revp. R. Brompton. 

{Richard Harrison entered St. Paul’s 

‘‘azed 9 son of Rev. Richard H”’ July 
11, 1772. He became Minister of 
Brompton Chapel and Joint Lecturer of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields and also of 
| St. Botolph, Bishopsgate: ob, 1824. 


| RBG. i. p. 153.) 
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HouiannD, Dr. Henry. 
Brighton. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. It is worthy of 
notice that Samuel Holland who entered 
St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of Jane H., 
of Kirby Street Hatton Street ’’ on Nov. 
28, 1783, who was M.D. 1799, became 
Rector of Poynings, Sussex, after his 
ordination in 1806. Is Dr. Henry Hol- 
land, Henry H. M.D. Edinburgh, who 
was physician in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria and was created baronet in 
1853: nat. 1788, ob. 1873? R.B.G. i. 
o 281. * DNB." ] 

Mr. Hantey. Whitecross Street. 

[William Hanley entered St. Paul’s 
‘* aged 8 son of Silvanus H. Linen draper 
Whitecross Street ’’ July 20, 1787. ] 

Herne, Str Witt1am. Maidenhead Bridge. 

[William Herne entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
8 son of Basil H., attorney, of Pater- 
noster Row.’’ He was an alderman and 
a sheriff of the City of London. He was 
knighted on Jan. 11, 1797. R.B.G. i. 
p. 105; Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England ’ 
1i. p. 305.) 

Mr. JoHnson. 


Peynings [sic], 


Queen’s Square, Blooms- 


[I have not succeeded in identifying this 


man. | 
*”? Jounson, C. Royal Exchange, North 
side. 
[I have not succeeded in identifying this 
man. | 


Mr, Inman, SAMUEL. 
Somerset Place. 
[Samuel Inman entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
8 son of Samuel I brandy merchant of 
West Smithfield ’’ Feb. 4, 1773. R.B.G. 
i. p. 154.] 
*» Jounson. Maiden Lane, Wood Street. 
{I have not succeeded in identifying this 
man. | 
” Jounson, A. Lloyds Coffee House. 
{I have not succeeded in identifying this 
man. | 
*? JENKINS, 
Bridge. 
[Duppa Jenkins entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
11 s of Duppa J. coal merchant of Upper 
Thames Street ’’ June 27, 1782. R.B.G. 
i. p. 178.] 
Mr. Kine, GEORGE } 
Fu ”» — Ricwarp * Charterhouse Square 
MatTrHias 
[George King entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
7”? and Matthias King “‘ aged 9”’ sons 


Navy Pay Office, 


Duppa. Near Blackfriars 


? ” 





of ““George King of the Castle and Falcon 
in Aldersgate Street ’’ on Oct. 11, 1791, 
Richard King entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 
8 son of George K. wine merchant of 
Newgate Street’? Jan. 7, 1797. They 


were clearly three brothers. R.B.G. j, 
pp. 202, 213. 
’”’ Kynaston. Lad Lane. 


[William Kynaston entered St. Paul's 
‘* aged 13 son of John K. hosier of New. 
gate Street’? on July 31, 1804, and 
again, for some unexplained reason, on 
Oct. 4, 1804. R.B.G. i. pp. 228-9.] 

Mr. Kirkman. ‘Temple. 

|| John Charles Kirkman entered St. Paul's 
“aged 9 son of Patrick K bookseller of 
Finsbury uare’’ March 12, 1796, 
R.B.G. i. p 

”* Lonepen, J. R. Doctors’ Commons, 

{John Robert Longden entered St. Paul’s 
‘“aged 7 son of Roger L., proctor, of 
Doctors Commons ”’ Jan. 25, 1794. His 
brother Thomas Hayter entered St. 
Paul’s, aged 8, in the year 1798 and his 
sons George Roger and John Symonds, 
aged 8 and 9 respectively, in the years 
1819 and 1821, and his grandson Charles 
Scudamore, aged 9, in 1831. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 208, 216, 259, 265 and 283. ] 

” Lonepen, James. Royal Exchange. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. ] 

Mr, Lonemore [sic]. Hackney. 

[Charles Langmore entered St. Paul’s 
‘“‘ aged 12 son of William L Esquire of 
aw *” March 18, 1801. R.B.G., i. 


” Lintey, W. Southampton Street Strand. 
{ William Linley entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
13 son of Thomas L musician of Norfolk 
Street ’’ Feb. 17, 1785. It was with his 
beautiful sister that Sheridan eloped: 
and his brother-in-law through his in- 
fluence with Fox secured for Linley an 
appointment in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. In his retirement he 
became joint owner with Sheridan of 
Drury Lane Theatre. ] 
Layton, Rev. W. Ipswich. 

[William Layton entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
15 son of Rev. Andrew L. Ipswich Suf- 
folk ’? Jan. 27, 1766. He became Rector 
of St. Matthew’s, Ipswich. R.B.G, i. 
p. 133.] 

Layton, Rev. T. Chigwell. 

[Thomas Layton entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
10 son of Henry L., Baker, of Cartwright 
Street Rosemary Lane’’ July 10, 1776. 
He became Vicar of Chigwell in 1803. 
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R.B.G. i. p. 163. 
Mr. Lecke, JOHN. wer Grosvenor Place. 

This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. } 

” LinDERMAN [stc] Witt1am M. Crown 
Street, Westminster. 

[This must be either William Lindeman 
who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of 
Wm. L. clerk of the Prerogative office *’ 
Jan. 21, 1754, or William Lindeman who 
entered St. Paul’s “ aged 11 son of Wil- 
liam L_ etockbroker (probably the last 
named) of Walworth Surrey ’’ April 13, 
1779. R.B.G. i. pp. 103 and 170.] 

Leese, Rev. JOHN. Wilderness Row, Gos- 
well Street. 

[John Leese entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 
son of John L gent of Hoxton Square ”’ 
May 18, 1784. R.B.G. i. p. 183. 

Mr. Lownpes, WILLIAM. Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 

[William Lowndes entered St. Paul’s 
‘ aged 12 son of Thomas L., bookseller of 
Fleet Street’’ Aug. 15, 1768. His 
brothers entered St. Paul’s, Thomas, 
aged 13, and Henry, aged 10, in 1778 
and 1782 respectively. R.B.G. i. pp. 
141, 168 and 177.] 

” Lipprarp. Friday Street. 

{This was either Thomas Liddiard who 

entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 13 son of 


Thomas L_ Silversmit St. Paul’s | 


Churchyard’”’ May 22, 1787, or his 
brother Gilbert who entered, aged 9, Jan. 
27, 1794. ] 

Lawrance [sic] Sir S. Bedford Square. 


{Solden (sic—properly Soulden) Lawrence | 


entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 son of Dr. 

L., Essex Street Strand,’’ July 18, 1761. 

Sir Soulden Lawrence nat, 1751, ob. 

1814, was a Judge of the King’s Bench 

and of the Common Pleas for eighteen 

years. R.B.G. i. p. 121. ‘ D.N.B.’] 
Mr, Lanz, THos. Mercers Hall. 

[Thomas Lane entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 
son of William L esquire house warden 
of the Company”’ (i.e. the Mercers’) 
Aug. 14, 1798. His brother Charlton 
Lane entered the school, aged 10, in 1807. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 217 and 234.] 

” Lawkik, JoHn. Bartholomew Close. 


{John Lawrie entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 


son of Robert L., truss maker of St. 
Bartholomew’s Close’’ Sept. 23, 1765. 
R.B.G, i. p. 133.] 


Micnaet F, J. McDonnett. 


(To be continued). 


Jerusalem. 





7“ HEEL IN” (PLANTS). — When a 

gardener receives plants from a 
nursery, it is very likely that he will ‘‘ heel 
them in ’’ until he prepares a place or places 
for them in the flower border. 

The origin of this expression is not gener- 
ally known. It has no connection with the 
| verb ‘‘ to heal,’’ which comes from A.S. 
| héelan, to make whole; nor with the verb 
“to heel,’’ meaning ‘‘ to incline, to lean 
over,’’ as when a sailing ship ‘“ heels”; 





that is from A.S. hyldan, to tilt over; nor 
| with the noun “‘ heel,’’ the hinder part of 
| the foot. Skeat made all that plain in his 
| dictionary; but he threw no light on the 
| origin of the term “ to heel in.” 

It is strange that this should have escaped 
his scrutiny. It was not until I turned to 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, pub- 

| lished in 1838, that I found the solution. 
Helan, to conceal, to cover, is evidently the 
origin of ‘‘ to heel in’’ plants. The only 
other instance known to me of its survival 
in modern usage occurs in the oath of 
secrecy administered to Scottish Free- 
masons—‘‘ I shall always hele and conceal, 
etc.’’ It would be interesting to hear of any 
other instance of its occurrence. 

Monreith. Herpert MaxweEtt. 


iA NOTABLE BOOK SALE OF SIXTY 
YEARS AGO.—Before me lies a priced 

| copy of the sale catalogue of the library of 
| Andrew Jervise, F.8.4. scot., sold in Dowell’s 
| Rooms, Edinburgh, ‘‘on Monday 2d 
| December 1878, and the Three Following 
Days.’’ Jervise was one of the leading county 
| antiquaries of his day, and his publications 
| are still highly valued in Scotland. He was, 
_ however, catholic in his tastes, as his library 
| reveals. Prices in the main were high for 
| standard works. Billings’s ‘ Baronial 
| Antiquities,’ for example, brought £9; the 
three volumes of the ‘ National MSS. of 

| Scotland,’ £8; while the Registrum de Pan- 
| mure fetched no less than £32. Curious 
| books realised fancy prices, Only one item 
| found no bidder. This was the ‘ Discovery 
| of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla’ (1873), by 
| KE. A. Conwell. The fourth day’s sale was 
| confined entirely to books of poetry, broad- 
| sides, ballads and songs. We notice here a 
| second edition copy of Burns — uncut — but 
| evidently in poor order, as it realised only 17s. 
| The collection included much “ associa- 
tion ’’ literature, including Burns’s set of 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ and an Italian text 
carrying the autograph of Sir James Balfour 
| of Denmylne, Lord Lyon King-of-Arms under 
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Charles II. Similarly, we find autographed 
copies of books by the mad antiquary, Ritson ; 
by Peter Buchan of ballad fame; and letters 
and signatures of Scott, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton and many others. There was a magnifi- 
cent collection of chapbooks, and ‘‘ item 836 ”’ 
consisted of 1,150 pamphlets, literary and 
historical, bound in 72 volumes. This last 
went for thirteen pounds. 

I note briefly a few of the more notable 
books and the prices they realised : 

‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493—£16 10s. Od. 

‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ 2 vols. 
1856-67—£20. 

Yere Bokes of Edward III., 
Edward IV., etc., 1520-83, 7 vols., £10 10s. Od. 

Moore of Rowallane’s ‘ True Crucifixe for 
True Catholickes,’ 1629—£5 6s. Od. 

Minor Scottish Poets, 572 vols.—£70 7s. Od. 

Meyrick’s ‘ Ancient Armour,’ 1824, 3 
vols. £5 10s. Od. 

Brandt’s Stultifera Navis, 1497—£7 Os. Od. 

One wonders where all the thousands of 
volumes are finding homes to-day. 


J. L. Werr. 


OHN CHAMBERLAYNE (1666-1723).— 

It seems clear that the John Chamber- 
layne (1666-1723) of the ‘D.N.B.’ is 
identical with the John Chamberlain 
who was the first Secretary of the 
S.P.G. (1701-1712), and who before that 
was Secretary of the S.P.C.K. This 
identity was not known at the offices of 
either of these Societies, nor apparently to 
the Societies’ historians. The biographer in 


the ‘ D.N.B.,’ while he knew that J. C. was | 
a member of the S.P.C.K., makes’no mention | 


of the S.P.G. The identity appears to be 
established, ‘however, not only by the con- 
nection with the §.P.C.K. mentioned 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ article but by Chamber- 
layne’s address in Petty France, which is 
mentioned both in the abstracts of correspon- 
dence at the S.P.G. offices and in the 
‘D.N.B.’ biography. That Chamberlayne 
had theological interests is clear from the 
list of his writings in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


H. Harotp Porter. 


AMB’S PHRASE, ‘ INNOCENCE-RE- 
SEMBLING BOLDNESS.” — ‘ That 
impudence should look so like innocence!’’ 
exclaims Valentine, in Wycherley’s ‘ Love in 
a .Wood,’ IV. v. when the behaviour of his 
fiancée, Christina, seems at variance with 
her words and mien. 
Is not this the source or suggestion of 
Lamb’s famous phrase in the comment on 





Henry VI,, | 


/a scene from Webster’s ‘ White Devil’ 
| (‘ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets’)? 
‘* This White Devil of Italy,’’ he says, ‘* sets 
off a bad cause so speciously and pleads with 
such an innocence-resembling boldness, that 
we seem to see that matchless beauty of her 
face which inspires such gay confidence into 
her.” Lamb’s_ critical remarks being 
steeped in literary reminiscence, it is inter- 
esting for the study of his mind to learn 
where a pregnant expression such as this 
originated. 1 would not say that he con- 
sciously associated Vittoria with Christina, 


R. G. Howarru. 


University of Sydney. 


NDIAN MONUMENTAL _— INSCRIP. 

TIONS: BIBLIOGRAPHY (See clxii. 96; 
clxiv. 63, 457; clxvi. 312).—The following 
now require to be added to the list :— 

1. ‘Supplementary List of Inscriptions 
on Tom or Monuments. in the 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Kashmir, Sind, Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan. Together wath War Memor- 
ials.’ Compiled with an introduction by 
H. L. O. Garrett, 1.E.S., Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of the Punjab. 
Lahore, Government Press, 1936. Folio, 
price Rs 10. (Contains 1,202 M.I. exclusive 
of war memorials). 

2. ‘List of Inscriptions on Tombs and 
Monuments in Rajputana and _ Central 
India, with biographical notes.’ “ompiled 
with an introduction by (Mrs.) 0. S. Crof- 
ton. Printed by Govt. of India Press, 
Simla: published by Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi. No date (Nov., 1935), folio, 
price Rs 10. (Contains 1,110 M.1., with 
valuable biographical notes). 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 
{YHANGING LONDON. — 1. “* Barley 


Mow,”’ Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. To 
be demolished for extension of newspaper 
premises. Originally Read’s Coffee House 
and a ‘‘ mughouse,”’ later the discussion hall 
of the ‘‘ Cogers.”’ 

2. Morley Towers, 35 Prince’s-way, S.W. 
19. This old house has been demolished. 

3. Beckett’s Place and Tucker’s Place, 
N.W.8. A little village of four streets, in- 
cluding busy Beckett’s Place and Tucker’s 
Place with its little gardens and allotments 
has vanished for ever and will be replaced by 
blocks of luxury flats, some with bomb-proof 
shelters. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


rosy SHIELDS WITH ARMS OF OX- 
FORD AND CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 
—These shields are 1} in. high and are fixed 
at the base to handles 2 ins. long, so 
that they somewhat resemble miniature fans: 
both shields and handles are ivory, the 
shields being very thin, like the ivory used 











for miniature painting. Each shield bears | 


the arms of one of the colleges, painted in 
water-colours and gold and silver. Their 
date is about 1850, I suppose. What were 
they used for? I have suggested cribbage 
markers. 
F. Sypney Eben. 

E ACCOUNTANT IN LITERATURE.— 

I am compiling a collection of literary 
allusions to accountants and their work in 
general; and to public accountants in parti- 
cular. In this country the latter are known 
as “certified ’’ accountants; while in yours 
they are ‘‘ chartered.’ I should be glad of 
instances of the occurrence of accountants 
as characters in fiction. 

By way of example of what is desired, let 
me cite G. B. Stern’s novel ‘ The Shortest 
Night,’ in which there is a very likable 
young C. A. 

Lewis GLUvIcK, 
of the Certified Public Accountant. 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C., 
US.A. 
AMBERT 


OF BOYTON AND THE 


of the glass is said to have gone to the parish 
church of Great Malvern and some of the 
‘iron palisades’’ to New College; (what 
authority is there for any of this?), I shall 
be grateful for references to maps of the 
property and views of the gardens and house. 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 

IGHTEENTH - CENTURY VISITORS 
TO BATH.—Does anything in the way 

of “ visitors’ lists’’ exist for Bath in the 
years 1752 to 1738? The Abbey bells were 
rung to announce arrivals of the nobility and 


| gentry; has anyone compiled a list of such 


| compiled ? 


arrivals, or is there any material, except 
contemporary letters, from which it could be 
I should be glad of any refer- 
ences to letters from Bath in the years men- 
tioned, other than those of Lord Chesterfield, 
Horace Walpole, Mrs. Montagu, and Mrs. 
Delany. Can anyone identify Mr. William 
Dowdeswell’s house, referred to by Lord 
Chesterfield in a letter? 
SERIES OF 


(Mrs.) A. H. Ranpice. 

A CARVED HEADS OF 

ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS.—In which 
church in England can be seen wooden discs 
down the side of one aisle with the carved 
heads of all the kings of England up to 
George V? There was a letter with a photo- 
graph of this in a paper (daily or evening) 
at the time of the late King’s death. The 
letter was written by a lady, but I cannot 


| remember where it appeared and J am very 


PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS. | 


—The last of the Lamberts of Boyton, Wilts, 


married my great-grandfather, and both my | 
cousin and | have some pictures of the family. | 
Many of the men on a button wore the Prince | 
of Wales’s feathers, dates varying from the | 


clothes 1740-1780. Can anyone give me in- 
formation about this? 


Joun BEenett-STANFORD. 


IANONS.—I shall be glad to hear of refer- | 


ences in contemporary works to the house 
of the first Duke of Chandos, at Canons, 
Edgware, which was demolished soon after 
its owner’s death in 1744. Does any sale 
catalogue exist ? 
materials and fittings of the house and 
chapel? I gather that the organ is in Gos- 


that Lord Chesterfield bought some of the 
pillars for his London house. The columns 
of the portico at Tylney House, Wanstead, 
are said to have come from Canons. 


anxious to find out. It has been said, but 
mistakenly, that these carved discs are in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 
A. M. Gates. 

XVII CENT. BIBLE: HERREY: 

GRASHOP.—I have an annotated Bible 
with concordances, catechisms, Sternhold 
and Hopkins’ Psalms, ‘‘ Certaine questions 
and answers touching the doctrine of predes- 
tination, the use of God’s Word and Sacra- 
ments,’ ‘‘a Preface to the Christian 
Reader,’’ by Robert F. Herrey, and ‘‘ How to 
profit in reading of the Holy Scriptures,’’ by 
T. Grashop, as well as fragments of the Book 


| of Common Prayer and other miscellanea. It 


What was done with the | 


is much like the Authorised Version, but is 
not that text: it spells Jacob Jaakob and 
Isaac Izhak. It was ‘‘ imprinted at London 


| by Robert Barker ”’ in 1615. Will someone 
port church and the pews at Fawley, and | 


| 


Some | 


please tell me who were Herrey and Grashop? 
I shall also be grateful for any information 
helping me to identify either the text or the 
edition. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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IR ROBERT HONEYWOOD. — In the 
pedigrees of the Moore family of Drum- 
banagher, Co. Armagh, it is stated that an 
‘* Ehzabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Honey- 
wood, of Petts, Kent,’’ married John Moore, 
of Drumbanagher, and had a son John 
Moore, born in 1675. Elizabeth died in 1682. 
Was slie the daughter of Sir Robert Honey- 
wood, of Petts, who was born in 1601, and 
married Frances Vane in 1642? Or was she 
daughter of Sir Robert Honeywood (the 
father of the last-mentioned Sir Robert), 
who certainly did have a daughter Elizabeth 
(born after 1620) by his wife, Alice Barn- 
ham? The Honeywoods, I believe, came 
originally from Essex. 


PaTRick WYKEHAM MONTAGUE-SMITH. 
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Elizabeth, and Frances, who all deceased before 
him in their infancy. Natus Lichfeldiae 3g 
Deer 1648; denatus Londini 29 Aug. 1712. Aetatis 

suae 63 annorum. Oct. mens. et 16 dierum. 
Are any other Herald’s epitaphs known? 
J. W. F, 


EGNAL YEARS OF CHARLES If~ 
Documents dated by the regnal years of 
Charles II count the eleven years during 
which Charles was only King de jure. Are 
there any documents extant actually dated 
1 to 11 Charles II—ignoring the Common- 

wealth ? 

RHEDECYNIAN, 


| ANCESTRY OF THE EARL OF STIR. 


LING.—I should be grateful to any of 


| your readers who could give names of any 


DWARD READING.—In the porch of | 
Friston Church, Sussex, there is a smal] | 
stone in the floor, ‘‘ Edward Reading, M. | 
of Music.’’ The stone may have been cut down 
to make it fit in. Can any reader trace Ed- | 
ward Reading? 


W. H. QuarRRELL. 


of the wives of the forbears of William 
Alexander, 1st Earl of Stirling, and any 
other information regarding them that may 
be available. 

The pedigree is said to be as follows:— 
John, Lord of the Isles = The Princes Margaret 
married 14 June, 1350 dau. of King Robert II 


| as his second wife 


“ QTILLANCE.’’—Can any reader give me | 
information about the word “ still- 
ance,” either as to its derivation, or the ob- 
ject to which the term was applied ? 
D. W. Herpmay, 


Librarian and Curator. 
Cheltenham. 


OSIAH TAYLOR: DESCENDANTS 
WANTED.—Can any of your readers tell 
me what issue Josiah Taylor (d. 1834), the 
publisher, had? He was a member of the 
family of Taylor of Ongar, mentioned in | 
Galton’s ‘ Hereditary Genius.” Were any of | 
such issue talented in any way? 


0. 8S. T. 


ERALDS’ EPITAPHS.—In the church of 
St. Bennet, St. Paul’s Wharf, London, 
is the following epitaph :— 

Near to this place lyeth interred (By Anne 
Powell, his first wife) the body of Gregory | 
King Esq. first Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, 
afterwards Lancaster Herald, and sometime 
Deputy Garter King of Arms, Secretary to the 
Honourable the Commissioners for taking and 
stating the Public Accounts of the Kingdom, 
and also to the Honourable the Comptroller of 
the Accounts of the Army. He was a skilfull 
Herald, a good Accountant. Surveyor, and 
Mathematician, a Curious Penman and well 
versed in political Arithmetic. By Frances 
Grallain, his second wife, who, in memory of 
her dear husband, hath erected this monument, 
he had one son and two daughters, viz, Thomas, 





| in feu 


Alexander= 
Lord of Lochaber for- 
feited in 1481. 


Alexander= 
Obtained the lands of Men- 
strie, Clackmannanshire 
from the family 
of Argyll. He took the 
surname of Alexander from | 
his Christian name. 


Thomas Alexander= 
2nd Baron of Menstrie | 


Andrew Alexander= 


| 3rd Baron of Menstrie 


Alexander Alexander = 


| 4th Baron of Menstrie | 


Andrew Alexander = 
5th Baron of Menstrie | 


Alexander Alexander= 
6th Baron of Menstrie, 
died 1594. 


{ 
Sir William Alexander = Janet, daughter and 
Born at Menstrie in heiress of Sir 
1580. Created Earl of William Erskine 
Stirling. Died 12th Sep- son of Erskine of 
tember 1640. | Balgony. 


Issue known. 


James SeTon-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.). 
Woodlea, Dumfries. 
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al . | William’s younger brother was Samuel 

Replies. | Southam, attorney, of Cleobury Mortimer, 

EE aa. RRS _ | Co, reg elected one of the coroners for the 
ef 








—_-—— 


a3 country before 1842, he resigned before 1868, 
CORONERS RECORDS IN THE when he died. Most of his papers passed to 
XVIII CENTURY his heir, my late father, and later to me. I 

E never found any of interest re coroners’ in- 

(clxx. 246, 302). | quests; but only some connected with his 


cousin’s great and expensive fight in 1834, 
when he was elected a coroner. This man, 
William Downes, was one of the last, in Eng- 
land, to fight a duel. rye in 1845. I 
r rege wrote a long account of the contest in the 
tary, they are less likely to exist in the pre- Shrewsbury Chronicle of 1894, which was re- 
vious century. ° rinted in published volumes of ‘ Shropshire 
A few days ago I wrote to my old friend, | Notes and Queries’ the same year. I have 
Mr. Henry Weyman, F.S.A., solicitor, of | now collected much more information, and 
Indlow, and one of the coroners for the | hope to re-write the story, adding notes on 
County of Salop, and told him I required | the methods of that day for obtaining votes, 
assistance re the Records of Inquests. I take | and the entertainments considered necessary, 
the liberty of quoting his reply in full, | as the polling lasted for several days, the 
dated 27 April. | whole of the freeholders in the county bein, 
Ican answer your queries as re Coronership. | entitled to vote, though the coroner act 


I have reason to believe that I am the Senior ree : 
comer of Bngland, for on the 16th Marek only for a district, I think for one hundred. 


The younger daughter of my great-uncle 
last, I completed 62 years as one of the g y 8 
Coroners for this County. No, I do not think | Henry Downes, was the first wife of the late 
that you wil! find any Records. We do, and| Sir John Humphreys, who was elected 
always have done, file the Verdict of the Jury | coroner for Middlesex in 1859. 
in the form of an Inquisition in the County | he coroners then signed their papers as 
elec. Phy gotta = gH Coroner for the County, and they may still 
do so; Mr. Weyman does. 


of us file our own, but not as public property. Do 

... « I am close on 8 & held an Iuquest In October, 1934, when writing to the Sec- 
at the top of the Roman Bank last week in a | retary of the Public Record Office, I said 1 
very bad snowstorm. thought that the Clerks of Assize kept their 


| 
From my personal knowledge of Mr. Wey- | papers for themselves, and was informed 


peomABLyY my reply, herewith, may help 
to show why Coroner’s records are not 
likely to be found; for if not to be found, 
at any rate as a rule in the ninefeenth cen- 


man, and of the great work he has lately | inter alia, that ‘‘ Coroners’ Inquisitions were 
completed re the Members of Parliament for | formerly preserved by the Clerks of the 
Co, Salop and its boroughs, and of his still | Assize of the respective Circuits.’’ These, 
great energy and long service as a coroner, I | with several other papers he mentioned which, 
feel sure that what he states must carry | since 1911, have from time to time been ob- 
conviction. tained, are calendared and can be seen at 
I think I may claim to have been interested | the Public Record Office. I have not seen 
in coroners since the days of my youth. My | any of them up to the present, and I wonder 
andfather’s younger brother, William | whether the coroners’ documents contain any 
utham, was drowned when returning home | more than the Inquisitions named by Mr. H. 
from Gloucester on a dark night in 1819. | | Weyman, which were sent to the County 
have the actual money he then had in his | Archives. 
pocket, given me by a relation a few years| I can remember my great-uncle very well, 
azo, as also his silver hunting-watch, taken | and attended his funeral. He had a great 
out of his pocket. An inquest was, of fund of humour, and something of the ex- 
course held; his horse when crossing an un- | plosive language of his period, still remained 
defended narrow bridge fell on the top of him with him. One instance of this I myself 
into the water. It was declared to be «a _| heard when a turnpike-gate on the road from 
“deodand.’’ Some years ago I tried to ob- Shrewsbury to London was closed, after he 
tain further information from Gloucester and | had yelled for some minutes. He was driv- 
the then coroner of the district, but with-no | ing myself and a brother to a noted inn in 
result; but I have, however, a full account | the country, to feast us on old mother Grice’s 
of the inquest, taken from a Gloucester | noted tea-cakes. He was a bit autocratic, 
newspaper. | and an old clerk of his told me about thirty- 
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five years ago, some amusing tales of his 
views on sport versus inquests. This old 
clerk, at the time when I saw him, must have 
been about seventy, and, as from a boy in 


the office, had kept a clear mind as to past civilians to whom the 


events. Unfortunately, he was killed, as 1 
heard some years ago, by a motor-car; so his 
connection with a coroner was kept up to the 
end. 

Hersert SOUTHAM. 


ICTIONARIES WITH CONCURRENT 
ALPHABETS (clxx. 318).—John Bel- 

lows published in 1872 a 
dictionary. The only edition of this work 
that I have seen had the French-English and 
English-French running concurrently, I 
think on alternate pages. Mr. John Bellows 
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“WVILIANS AND THE VICTORIA 
/ CROSS (clxx. 319 sv. ‘Thomas 
Kavanagh’). There is yet a third person-- 
not a soldier—to be added to the list of 
Victoria Cross was 
awarded in the Indian Mutiny—William 


Fraser McDonell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 
The award was notified in the London 


Gazette of 17 Feb., 1860 in the following 
words :— 


For great coolness and bravery on the 30th 
of July, 1857, during the retreat of the British 
troops from Arrah, in having climbed, under 
an incessant fire, outside the boat in which he 


| and several soldiers were, up to the rudder, and 


(1831-1902) was a remarkable and interesting | 


man. His printing-works at Gloucester 
were close to part of the Roman wall of the 
city, and he had made some interesting 
finds. At one time he was his own type- 
founder. He told me that as type-founders 
sold the type by weight he devised a way 
of economising the metal. He also cast 
pieces which gave words in frequent use such 
as specification (he printed illustrated 
catalogues of machinery), (Gladstone, etc., 
but I understood that his employees did not 
take to these novelties. I remember his giv- 
ing me a pocket-full of specimens. 
EpwarpD BENSsLyY. 

OHN MACNAMARA (clxx, 282).—Since 

my question about John Macnamara was 
printed I have come across a reference to 
him in Williams’s ‘ Parliamentary History 


of Wales,’ p. 176. He there appears as the | 


unsuccessful candidate for Radnorshire in 


1802, is given a second address at Biddles- | 


don Park, Bucks, and stated to have been 
M.P. for Leicester from 1784 to 1790. 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


ATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE: A 
PROBLEM IN DATING (clxx. 245, 
322).—James Grant in his ‘Scottish | 


Cavalier’ (3 vols., 1850), gives the date of 
Killiecrankie as 17 June, 1689, therefore 
following Malcolm Laing’s History. This is 
rather curious since he has evidently used 
the Dundee Memoirs of 1714 very exten- 
sively, and therein the date is 13 June. 

Gabriel Neil, the Scottish antiquary, in 
an address to the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society in 1858, gave the date as 16 July, 
1689. 

Joun L. Werr. 


with considerable difficulty cut through the 
lashing which secured it to the side of the boat, 
On the lashing being cut, the boat obeyed the 
helm, and thus thirty-five European soldiers 
escaped certain death. 

A detailed account of the incident will be 
found on pp. 88-95 of ‘ The History of the 
Victoria Cross,’ by Philip A. Wilkins, pub- 
lished in 1904 by Archibald Constable and 
Co., London. 

Mr. McDonell died at Cheltenham on 31 
July, 1894, 

J. H. Lest, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


STAINED GLASS IN CHURCHES (elxx. 
271, 520).—A year or two ago the Bisho 
of Bristol stated publicly that he was oppo 
to stained glass on the ground that it 
darkened a church. This statement called 
forth the objection that plain glass would 
be out of harmony with a religious atmos- 
phere. Mr. Allen Howes, a member of the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors, struck a 
happy medium by introducing sculptured 
plain glass. His process was described and 
some pleasant specimens of his work illus- 
trated at the time in the Parthenon, the 
Journal of the Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 
G. B. J. AtHoe. 


EPUTY LIEUTENANT (clxx. 317). - 
Previous to 1908 this appointment was 
regulated by the Militia Act, 1882. To 
qualify for the appointment the person had 
to be (a) a peer of the realm or the heir- 
apparent of such a peer, having a place ot 
residence in the county, or (b), have Jand in 
the United Kingdom of the yearly value of 
not less than £200, or (c), have a clear yearly 


ge from personalty of not less than £200. 
| If 
! United Kingdom, or ill, etc., the sover- 


the lieutenant were absent from the 
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| ‘ 
ign might appoint three deputy lieutenants | ‘['HE XVIII CENTURY POUNCE BOX 
ct a Me -ige Teeter PTs duties are | T (clxx. 316).—The difficulty here lies in 
purely nominal, except that a D.L. might | the fact that two quite separate words are 
attest militia recruits and administer the continually being confused, thanks to Dr. 
oath of allegance to them. The formation of | ohnson’s unfortunate Fadl the deriva- 
the territorial army placed increased duties | tionof “* pounce.” A ‘* Pouncet-box ”’ (see 
on deputy lieutenants, and since 1907 they | Weekley, 8.0.) is only a ‘ pounced” or 
have been chosen from among gentlemen who punched box, i.e., a box made like a 
have served for ten years in some force of the | pepper-box or sugar-caster. A Pounce- 
| box’ contains pounce, and is not neces- 


crown. oo : 
~ . | Sarily perforated at all. Pounce is a fine 
A. M. Coreman. | powder for drying up ink, and is the Latin 


“ ONVULSIONS ”. MEDICAL USE IN | word pumex or pumice, ultimately cognate 
XVIII CENT. (clxx. 317).—Convul- | with spuma, or foam, so named from its 
tions are treated of at considerable length in | lightness. Johnson is mistaken in saying 
Paxton’s ‘Essay on Diseases’ (1711), and that it is ‘‘ so called because it is thrown 
James’s ‘ Modern Practice of Physic ’ (1746). ba Poot, gy —— —_ ; 
From the way in which the disease is de- n Sept. 10, 1906, the inkstand in my 
wribed ‘‘deliriums, phrenzies, comas— bedroom at the Arcivevoda Stepan Hotel was 
apoplectical, epileptical, hysterical — lethar- fitted with a pounce-box: so says my diary, 
gies, convulsions, fits and such like,” it is but fails to describe it in detail. On April 
quite obvious it means any kind of fit, and 10, 1910, the clerk who wrote out my ticket 
is applied to such diseases in men and | '? the railway station at Siena “dried his 
Semen, and not merely in children signature with a mixture of sand and saw- 
° y or dust from a _pounce-box’’—presumably a 
A. M, COLEMAN. | pouncet-box. I have seen pounce-boxes and 
‘TT > sw. | pouncet-boxes, and inkstands containing 
ee ce 318) Reg eke oll ep | either or both, but usually the latter, so fre- 
Mite of oh Englieh i. pe em pn a. quently since that date in France and Italy 
69 and 259 of Stephens’s ‘ Commentaries on + sal pel age Pegrece! kept no record of 
the Laws of England’ (1895), Vol. i. In wT 2 Vee 
tenements held in ancient burgage many are Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





subject to a great variety of customs the | ,, : ae ei am 
mag and most remarkable is that called | f iage ng AP = yi moe 
rough English (Borough because it pre- | ways Be | “Da dy AY re pa Meume,”” 


vails in many ancient boroughs; English in | 
contradistinction to the Norman customs). 

The youngest son inherits the estate, in pre- 

ference to all his elder brothers. 


accented on the first syllable, except when 
we said ‘‘ Dadda,’’ also accented on the first 
syllable: we considered as ‘‘ Frenchified ”’ 


“ype * . : _| Our playmates who said ‘‘ Mama,’’ accented 
This custom, which was sbolished by the on the second:syllable: the lady who is now 


ein + Dosa teats = | nursing me says that when she was a child, 
hood of London, and Somerset. ‘In the Mid- | in 1880-1882, she always said “ Daddy and 
lands it was rare, and appears to have been | rg wow :,, but an — — be = 
non-existent north of the Humber. — 2 oe See ee . 
(My father was a schoolmaster: her father 
A. M. CoLeMAN. | was a Navy Captain). 
Ay per White’s Directory of the counties Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
of Leicest d Rutl 1877 that 
Te ee a et ALLELUIA” AS A PLAWEAME 


the custom of Borough-English prevails at 


Caldecott and Lyvyddi , both in the latter (clxx. 317).—I take what follows from 
county. ee ee Oe |‘ Wild Flowers,’ by Anne Pratt, after- 


A. L. Cox. wards Mrs. Pearless (1806-1893), vol. “— 54, 

in her description of the Wood-sorrel, Ozalis 
HB JEWS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE | Acetosella:— 

(clxx. 227, 319).—See W. D. Morrison The tri : : 

‘ ’ : ; ed ple leaf had, in former days, some 
The Jews under Roman Rule’ (Fisher superstitious veneration paid to it, and the 
Unwin, n.d.), plant was consequently called Allelujah. Some 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. | of the early religious painters of Italy intro- 
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duced it into their pictures; and the author 
of the work called ‘Modern Painters,’ refers 
to this use. He remarks: “ Fra Angelico’s use 
of the Oxalis acetosella is as faithful in repre- 
sentation as touching in feeling. The triple 


leaf of this plant and white flower, stained | 


purple, probably gave it strange typical 
interest among the Christian painters.” Some 
persons believe that this was the Shamrock, the 
lant chosen by St. Patrick to illustrate the 
octrine or the Trinity. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
In Anne Pratt’s 
under Wood Sorrel 
Gerarde says Apothecaries and other her- 


borits call 


‘Flowering Plants’ | 


it Alleyluya, or Cuckowe’s meat, | 


either because the cuckowe feedeth thereon, or | 


by reason that it springeth forth and flowereth 
when the cuckowe singeth most; at which time 
also Alleyleya was wont to be sung in the 


Churches. 
Salmon’s Herbal m.p.ccx. 


Also Alleluja (because it was in flower, when 
in ancient times, Alleluja was wont to be sung 
in the Churches). 


J. F. M. 
Dr. Prior in his ‘ Popular Names of 
British Plants’ gives this form, as 
Hallelujah :— 


for the wood-sorrel, from its blossoming be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide, the season at 
which the Psalms were sung which end with 


that word, those, namely, from the 113th to the | 


117th. It bears the same name in German, 
French, Italian and Spanish for the same 
reason. 
Wee m. 
Lyme Regis. 


According to Johns and Boulger, ‘ Flowers 
of the Field,’ xxixth edition, 1899, Ozalis 
acetosella, the common wood sorrel, is also 
commonly called Alleluia. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Britten and Holland in their ‘ Dictionary | 


of English Plant-Names’ (pp. 10-11) state 
that this name is applied to the wood sorrel 
(Oxalis Acetosella) as it flowers between 
Easter and Pentecost when ‘‘ Alleluia ” was 
sung in churches, or, by corruption from its 
south Italian name “ Iuliola.” The name is 


also applied to the Broom (Genista 
tinctoria). 
J. ARDAGH. 
EDDINGHAM: MEANING OF NAME 


WANTED (clxx. 229, 265, 322). — If 
Yedingham (with a long ‘‘e’’) in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, is meant, a reference 
to Prof. Ekwall’s just-published ‘ Concise 








that it was first recorded in the twelfth cen. 
tury as Edingham, and means the ‘ ham’ of 
Eada’s ple. ‘‘ Yeddingham”’ (which [I 
fail to find in gazetteers) would not neces. 
sarily have the same origin. 


W. W. Git. 


ATES AND REFERENCES: WANTED 
(clxx. 317).—3. Quotation from Mil. 
ton’s Prose Works. 


In these things hath the kingdom been of 
late foreweakened, and chiefly by the prelates 
... next, what numbers of faithful and free. 
born Englishmen, and good Christians, have 
been constrained to forsake their dearest home, 
their friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of 
America, could hide and shelter from the fury 
of the bishops? 


Milton: ‘Of Reformation in England 
and the causes that hitherto have hindered 
it.’ The second book. 

Detia M. WItLans. 

ICKERING OF SOUTH DURHAM 

(clxx. 282).—1. —— Pickering of —— Co. 


Durham, married —— Hedred——. She 
died ——; left issue :— 
a. Thomas Pickering, farmer, of Low 


Row by Cornsay, Co. Durham, living in 1662 
and 1663. 

b. John Pickering. 

2. John Pickering, son of —— and — 
Pickering; was a yeoman farmer at West 
Hedleyhope in Satley Parish, Co. Durham: 
buried at Lanchester, Co. Durham, 30 July, 
1712. Married —— who died——-; left issue: 

a. Humphrey Pickering, baptized at Lan- 
chester, 27 June, 1669. 

b. John Pickering. 

3. John Pickering, son of John and —— 
Pickering, of West Hedleyhope, Co. I> 


| ham; was a yeoman farmer at Hedley Hill, 





Dictionary of English Place-Names’ shows | 


in parish of Lanchester, Co. Durham; was 
called Junior in 1699; married at Lanchester 
22 Aug., 1694. Elizabeth Taylor of Stow 
House by Cornsay. He died after 1700; she 
was buried at Lanchester 26 March 1714; 
left issue :— 

a. A daughter name at present unknown; 

b. Elizabeth, second daughter bapt. at 
Lanchester, 12 Sept., 1699; married —— 
Thomas Bowes, of Bradley, by Wolsingham, 
Co. Durham, who was buried 11 Dec., 1752. 

Authorities :—‘ Lanchester Registers.’ 


J. W. Fawcert. 


Pickering is a common surname in the dis- 
trict where I live, and I have been personally 
acquainted with many who bear it. Amongst 
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these were farmers, millers, butchers, wine 
and spirit merchants, licensed-house _ pro- 
prietors, clerks in works, offices, etc. Many 
of the Pickerings, especially those resident 
in and around Tudhoe, were and are Roman 
Catholics. Their names are to be found in 
the registers of the following parishes, 
amongst others:—Kirk Merrington, Whit- 
worth, Byers Green, Tudhoe, Auckland St. 
Andrews. The task of sorting them out and 
allocating them to the various branches ‘s 
almost a hopeless one, and I cannot find » 
single pedigree connected with them. 

In the Auckland St. Andrews’ Register 
there is the following entry :— 

1674—Radulphus, filius Radulphi Pickering 
de Auckland, Epi, May 19. 

Amongst the deaths ‘‘ Epi ’’ means Bishop 
Auckland. 

When I was a member of the South West 
Assessment Committee of the County of Dur- 
ham one of my colleagues was a Ralph 
Pickering, of Bishop Auckland, a_ black- 
smith. 

Longstaffe’s ‘ History of Darlington’ con- 
tains one or two references to Pickerings. 
Perhaps the earliest mention of a Pickering 
is of 1638, when Arkoles (Hercules) Picker- 
ing held a burgage in Well Row, Darlington. | 

On the bottom of two flagons presented to 
the parish church of Darlington in 1775 
Thomas Pickering’s name appears along with 
that of Hodgson Thornhill as Gubernatores. 

The name Richard Pickering is connected 
in 1636 with a return relating to the amount 
an Poor Stock towards which he had given 


In my youth I was acquainted with a 
farmer named Thomas Pickering, who was 
living at Hill House Farm, between Kirk 
Merrington and Ferryhill. When he left the 
farm he became landlord of the Fox and | 
Hounds inn at  Merrington, and | 
James Jonas Dodds’ obtained much | 
of his information about local footpaths for | 
his ‘ History of Spennymoor’ from Thomas 
Pickering. A short distance from Hill 
House Farm, but nearer to Ferryhill, was a 
windmill occupied when it was in action by a 
miller named Pickering. An Edward 
Pickering about the same period, was on a | 
small farm near Ferryhill village. He com- | 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in the | 
village pond. 

In 1641 in an indenture made 31 Jan. | 
Anthony Middleton, gent., Jane his wife, | 
and Thomas Middleton their son and heir | 
granted for £1,800 their third part of the 
manor of Thorpe Bulmer to Jerrard and | 








Francis Salvin, Esquires and John Picker- 
ing, Yeoman (Surtees ‘ History of Durham’). 

The Rev. Theophilus Pickering, S.T.P., 
was appointed Rector of Gateshead, 5 Dec., 
1695 ; he resigned this for Sedgefield in 1705. 
Fordyce, ‘ History of Durham,’ in the list 
of Prebendaries of Durham, says that Theo- 
philus was the seventh son of Sir Charles 
Pickering, of Tichmarsh, Northampton. He 
was born May 10, 1663; was a fellow of Sid- 
ney College, Cambridge, Chaplain to Lord 
Crewe and Rector of Gateshead and Sedge- 
field, where he died 20 March, 1710. He ex- 
pended the whole income of his preferments 
and private fortune, amounting to £1,700 a 
year, in acts of hospitality, generosity and 
charity. 

H. Askew. 


Hugh de Pikering, Co. York, 1723 (Hun- 
dred Rolls, 1273). 

William de Pikering, Co. York, ibid. 

Jacobus de Pikeryng, pistor, 1 Edw. I: 
‘ Freemen of York’ (Surt. Soc.), i, 1. 

John Pykeryng, Co. Soms., 1 Edw. III: 
‘ Kirby’s Quest,’ p. 87. 

Diota de Pykeryng, 1379, (Poll Tax, West 
Riding of Yorks. 1379, p. 143.) 

Johannes de Pykerryng, 1379; ibid. p. 67. 

1592. Anthony Pykerynge, Co. Hants: 


| (Reg. Univ. Oxf. vol. ii, pt. ii p. 192.) 


1705.—Baptism,—Ann, dau. of William 
Pickering: St. James’s, Clerkenwell, ii, 25. 
(‘ Dict. of Eng. and Welsh Surnames,’ by C. 


| W. Bardsley, 1901.) 


Hugh de Pikeryng,—Lanc. Fines, 1310. 
Wy W.: ®. 


((LARGES FAMILY (clxx. 263, 305).—Sir 
Walter Clarges, Bart., of Middlesex 
(1674-1705) died in March, 1705.—Le Neve’s 
* Monuments.’ 

The lady of Sir Walter Clarges, Bart, died 
20 April, 1728.—‘ Historical Register 
Chronicle’ (1728) p.24, and ‘ Political 
State of Great Britain,’ xxxv. 15. 

I am uncertain about the death of Sir 
Thomas Clarges, 1700-1745, as given by Mrs. 
A. H. Rapice, but have a note of the 
following :— 

Sir Thomas Clarges, M.P. for Oxford, 
1689; died 19 Feb., 1759, aged seventy-seven. 
—(ientleman’s Magazine (1759 p. 94, and 
London Magazine (1759 p. 107). 

Sir Thomas Clarges, Bart., grandson and 
heir of the last named (1759) was of Lin- 
coln, and died 23 Dec., 1782.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1782) p. 600. 


One ——-- Clarges, died at Chingford 
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Hall, Essex, in 1780.—Gentleman’s Maga-| Richard Barowe sumtyme marchant of the 
zine (1780) p. 589. I connot give his place | Stapyll of Calys, and Batarick his wyfe, the 
of residence, death, or burial. These notes which Richard decissyd the XX day of Apryle 


. E : the yere of owre Lord A. MCCCCC and fy 
may assist the querist, or help others to give | on whose soullys [ha have marcy Ame fee 
an answer. charitie. z 


J. W. Fawcett. 





; ee Hospital, Stamford, Lincs., was 
; 5 : oun William Browne, a merchan 
OETHE AND SNUFF (clxx. 192, 300).— | that om, in the reign of Edward IV. 
-Goethe’s mother was a great snuff-taker | Originally a draper, he became a wealthy 
during her youth, and the first ten years of merchant of the staple of Calais. Almshouses 
her married life. She gave up the habit and | are often called ‘‘ Callises ’’ in Stamford 
took to it again. Writing to her daughter- : 
in-law March 1807 she said :— A. L, Cox. 
This long beautifully written letter on which | 
I have used up two pens, you owe to several | ROBERT WRIGHT OF SOUTH CARO. 
causes. In the first place Doctor Melber has | LINA (clxx. 137).—The place called 


put things right again and skilfully mended gefield i ; : , : 
up your old Granny; secondly I have taken to | Sagefield in this query is apparently intended 


, i J “ | for Sedgefield which b eople in Ameri 
snuff again—with excellent results. Without | 4 7 oor merica 
a pk of snuff my letters were as dry as | could be described as near Newcastle although 
invoices, but now! they go like greased light- | 1t 1s in Co, Durham. A family named 
ning—not a pretty simile, but it is the only | Wright was living in and about Sedgefield 
one I can think of. _at the period mentioned, 1725, and _ they 

Count Corti in his ‘ History of Smoking’ | evidently possessed interests in Hartlepool 
has elaborated many of the quotations made Which is not far distant. Several members 
by Mr. Srracnan at the last reference and | Of it held the position of Mayor of Hartle- 
has shown Goethe as a great enemy of | pool from 1603, when William Wright first 
tobacco and snuff. Corti’s book was trans- | held the office, down to 1705, when Robert 
lated from the German by Paul England and | Wright’s name is the last to appear on the 
published by Harraps in 1931. sae a -_ oP — - have been 

bes uried a artlepoo t. 3, 1732. In the 
H. Paosszn Cuanren. | town records for Oct. 3, 1729, there is an 
“cc UACK MEDICINE ” (clxx. 315). Pa entry to the effect that Robert Wrizht, an 
The term ‘quack medicine” received | alderman, who had not attended the service 
dial tengatiion many yours ego. The | ag corporation for some years past, and 
first tax upon medicines was imposed in 1783, | ii o was at that time beyond the seas, was 
when a necessitous Chancellor of the Ex. | ~~ and another lected in his place 
chequer, Lord John Cavendish, told the — oe of Hartlepool’ by Sir Cuth- 
Commons that ‘‘ quack medicines were con- . arp). : : 
sidered to be very proper objects of taxation.”’ | ,. Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham ’ supplies a 
The House, he thought, would be surprised | list of Mayors of Hartlepool and states, in 
at the sum which the tax would produce. | 4 footnote, that Robert Wright of Sedgefield 

All persons who sold medicine and were | pon ay Mayor of Hartlepool in 1705. Sir 
not regularly tied to the profession of Fe ert Sharp gives also an illustration 
doctors and apothecaries, he said, would be epcting the — borne by the Wrights. 
required to take out a licence. In addition, | , The subjoined information given in the 
a duty of eight per cent. laid on the medi- Records of the Family of Surtees’ by the 
cines would produce a revenue of £15,000. late Sir H. Conyers Surtees and the late 
For those times the yield was an abundant H. R. Leighton (1925) appears to point to 
one. To-day it runs into hundreds of thou- | * Wright connection with Carolina. 
sands. The derivation of ** Quack > was Freville Lambton of Hardwick Sedzefield 
dealt with in the First and Second Series, | married as his third wife Anne Wright pre- 
‘N. & Q.”’ a, .* mage . Robert Wright of 

3 gefield whose son Richard born on 21 
H. PRossER CHANTER. | April, 1705 was living in 1746, a merchant 
LD CALAIS (clxx. 209, 249, 268, 322).—A | '™ Charlestown, Carolina. 
brass in the nave of Winthorpe church, H. Askew. 
near Skegness, bears this inscripton :— Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age. 





By C. J. 


Sisson. (Cambridge University Press. 

12s. 6d. net). 

NDOUBTEDLY we shall get better 
and better sight into the full 

significance of Shakes ’s plays the 

more we know of what a dramatist’s 

audience expected of him. Topical 


references of a political kind, as_ is 
well known, were extremely risky; the fact 
that players and playwnghts resort to 
them as they did argues demand for them 
on the part of the public. Political refer- 
ences, or references to outstanding persons, 
are chiefly what hitherto our students have 
been able to trace—Essex, Elizabeth, Lopez 
and soon. But they have not failed to guess 
that the plays—the comic plays at any rate— 
of Shakespeare’s day teem with allusion to 
actual people and events, subjects of gossip 
and malicious interest in their day and long 
since forgotten. There was a robust unkind- 
ness in the Elizabethans which got much en- 
joyment out of mocking graceless misfor- 
tunes. And an edge was put on this — as 
Professor Sisson well points out — by the 
peculiarly vivid sense of honour, the care for 
reputation, universal among them, which 
would cause the butt of malice to writhe 
most entertainingly. The party attacked 
might institute a libel action, and, especially 
if some accusation of conspiracy could be 


attached to it, might carry it to the Court of | 


Star Chamber. The Bill of Information for 
this had to cite the libel in full wherever this 
was ible, and thereby—since libelling by 
ballad, or better still b play, was the most 
tempting form for a libel to take—has been 
preserved, in the records of the Star Cham- 
ber Proceedings, a great deal of material 
throwing light upon the life of the times. 
From this material Professor Sisson has 
drawn the story behind two plays now lost: 
the first, ‘The Old Joiner of Aldgate,’ by 
Chapman; the second ‘ Keep the Widow 
Waking or The 
chapel,’ by Dekker, Rowley, Ford and Web- 
ster. The former is the story of a London 
girl who, inheriting a fortune from an aunt, 
was forced into betrothal, or contract of 
marriage, with two or three men by a worth- 
less father who was virtually selling her. 
Chapman’s version of the sordid story which 
no doubt, in the small London of those days, 
was subject of common talk everywhere had 





Late Murder in White- | 


la great success, and the pertinacity with 


| which it was played is g 
| shar 

pe 5 
does not fail to point out, as an example 
from actual life of the way in which be- 
trothal was then regarded. Much that has 
been written on ‘ Measure for Measure,’ as 
on Shakespeare’s own marriage, 


rp more conclusively than ever to be off 
e 





duction and affords, on the whole, 
points of interest, though the story behind 
it brings forcibly before us the actual life of 
the time. 
tion there might be between a libellous ballad 


collaboration one p: 


evidence for the 
public taste for topical matter. It has 
er importance which Professor Sisson 


is here 
point. 

The other play is a rougher and coarser pro- 
fewer 


It illustrates, however, the rela- 


(we have the text of one here) and a play. As 


the title indicates, the play was made up of 


a comic and a tragic part, and an important 
detail here is the fact that Dekker wrote some 
of each which signifies that it is not 
sound to take for peas that in cases of 

aywright would take all 
the comic part, and another all the tragic. 
Moreover, in this play yet more clearly than 
in Chapman’s may be seen the avidity with 
which the theatre of those days seized upon 
grievous misfortunes of notable citizens as 
material for plays, safely to be reckoned 


| acceptable to the play-goer. 





Not less valuable than the unravelling of 
the stories of these two plays is the new light 
that Professor Sisson duewe upon the Jig. 
We have all known about the jig as some 
small humorous after-piece to a play, and 
wondered why play-goers should, as it seems, 
sometimes have preferred the jig to the play, 
and why the authorities were time and 
again so fierce against it. We have here the 
texts of two provincial jigs—highly libellous 
and subjects of Star Chamber proceedings— 
which go far to solve both these puzzles. 
Other examples of a boisterous revelling in 
malice which the authorities were called upon 
to tackle, are the riots and libels at Stratford 


| in 1619 and at Nottingham in 1617 (both part 
, of the religious dissensons of the time) and 


above all the May Game at Wells in 1607, 
and the libellous Listory of its pageants pro- 
duced by one William Gamage, directed 

inst a prominent but unpopular citizen 
ee could not be appeased by such satisfac- 
tion as he got at Taunton Assizes and took 
the matter to the Star Chamber. In his 
account of this last Professor Sisson takes 
occasion to point out how some of the fea- 
tures of the pageants would almost certainly 
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have been interpreted by the anthropologist 
as survival of primitive customs and belief 
if their true origin had not been preserved 
in the Star Chamber proceedings. 

The interest of the book as a series of pic- 
tures of the actual life of the times in close 
relation to the stage and to contemporary 
pageants, morris-dancing and the like (by the 
nature of the case, since it is—roughly speak- 
ing—drawn from actions for libel, not to the 
credit of our forefathers) is much enhanced 
by the author’s lively style, and easy, 
humane handling of his rather scandalous 
subject-matter. We think, however, he 
pushes a writer’s permitted licence in per- 
sonification a degree too far when he speaks 
of texts, rescued from burial in legal evi- 
dences, as ‘‘ submitted to the unforeseen test 
of literary criticism which they can scarcely 
abide with equanimity.” 


BookKseLLeR’s CaTALOGUE, 


Rare books of dates from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth century are the content of 
Messrs. PicKERING AND CHatrto’s Catalogue 
No, 292. The best of the sixteenth-century 
book, is Phaer and Twyne’s ‘Whole XII 
Bookes of the Aineidos of Virgill,’ a black 
letter of 1573 (£85); we noted also Alexan- 
der Neville’s account of Ketts’s rebellion— 
the first edition containing a sneer at the 
Welsh which the Government took objection 
to (1575: £10); Stephen Batman’s ‘ The 


black letter, and a first edition (1581: £45) 


and the Aldine Thucydides of 1502 (£50). A | 


first edition of ‘ Barnabees Journall, having 
William Marshall’s portrait of Brathwaite 
—a good copy, offered for £130, is the prize 
item of the seventeenth century (1638). We 
may also mention Bancroft’s ‘ Two Bookes 
of Epigrammes and Epitaphs’ (1639: £45); 
Thomas May’s English versions of Virgil’s 
‘ Georgicks ’ (1628) and of selected Epigrams 
of Martial (1629) 2 vols. in one (£24); the 
first edition of a poem entitled ‘ The Horse- 
manship of England’ (1682: £60), and a 
first edition of Cresacre More’s ‘ Life and 
Death of Sir Thomas Moore’ (1631: £15). 
The eighteenth-century books form a pleasant 
collection, among them being first editions of 
Gay’s ‘ Shepherd’s Week’ with an inscrip- 
tion by the author (1714: £21); Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’ (1765: £50), and Johnson’s 





is a first edition of the Ode for Music, j 
the poet’s ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 17] 
(£45), and under ‘ Swift’ a first edition ¢ 
‘Sid Hamet,’ (1710: £28). For £40 | 
offered a first edition of ‘Sense and § 
bility’ (1811) and for £18 the like 
‘ Northanger Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion’ 
vols., 1818). We were a little surprised 
find that the first editions of Richard Jeffer 
can command so little money: here we m 
may have ‘Green Ferne Farm’ for £1 J 
(1880) and ‘ The Story of my Heart’ (188 
for £3 10s. 3 
Twat useful little volume ‘ Pedigree Wo 
price 3s. 6d. has now come out in | 
third edition. By W. P. W. Phill 
more, it was first published by Philli 
and Co. thirty-five years ago; in 1014 _ 
second edition was called for, which was 1 
vised by Mr. T. M. Blagg, and now we ha 
the third revised by Mr. Bower Marsh 
whose death, we regret to learn, occurred | 
few days after he had completed the revi 
and before any proofs were . bie 
good handbook for the desk of workers 
other departments of history than gen 
—were it only for the table of regnal yes 
Under surnames we learn that the five con 
monest, in order of prevalence, are still, 
England: Smith, Taylor, Brown, Clark an 
Johnson. McDonald comes second in § 
land ; Jones and Murphy are the comme 


® surnames in Wales and Ireland. respecti 
Doome warning all Men to the Judgemente, | 


Norices. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer ie 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. i 


We beg leave to state that we do not. und ; 


take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not p 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give withing p 
theses—immediately after the exact heac 
the numbers of the series volume and 
. aes the contribution in question is to 
ound, 


Weuewn sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
qpestes to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘.N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 


‘False Alarm’ (1770: £18). Under ‘ Pope’ | to send to him. 
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